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THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 

BY GEORGE WATSON COLE 

The formation of the Henry E. Huntington Library is, without 
doubt, the greatest bibliothecal achievement of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The success of the undertaking is due to three important 
factors, any one of which, if lacking, would have prevented its 
accomplishment. These factors are, (1) the discriminating taste 
and ability of Mr. Huntington and his wonderful executive capacity 
for handling great affairs; (2) the means he possessed of gratifying 
his taste as a book collector, and (3) the opportunity, such as has 
never fallen to the lot of any other collector, of acquiring thousands 
of books of the utmost rarity. Since 1910 many libraries, a number 
of them of world-wide reputation, have been thrown upon the mar- 
ket. Some of these Mr. Huntington bought en bloc, and from others 
made large and important selections as they were dispersed at 
auction. 

Previous to that time he had collected in a small way, but it 
was not generally known that he was a book collector. In April, 
1907, there appeared in the Sunday edition of the New York Times 
a full-page article on "Private Libraries in New York That Have 
Cost Large Fortunes." In it Mr. Huntington's name was not even 
mentioned. Among the libraries named therein were three, each of 
which has since been purchased by Mr. Huntington, and incorpo- 
rated in his collection : those of the late E. Dwight Church, Frederic 
R. Halsey, and Mr. Beverly Chew. Of three others named in that 
article, those of Robert Hoe, Thomas J. McKee, and Henry M. 
Poor, Mr. Huntington was a prominent purchaser at the sales at 
which they were dispersed ; and he has, ever since, continued to be 
a considerable buyer at every important sale, not only in this country 
but also in Europe. While the books he has bought relate to a 
variety of subjects, his library is especially distinguish for the 
rarity and importance of its works of English literature and Ameri- 
can history. 

This is not the proper occasion on which to speak of its rarities 
of English literature, so only a brief description of those it contains 
in American history will here be undertaken. The nucleus of Mr. 
Huntington's collection of Americana came to him in the purchase 
of the library of the late E. Dwight Church, of New York. To 
this he has since added largely by acquiring the Christie-Miller 
collection of early Americana ; the Judge Russell Benedict collection 
of pamphlets relating to the Revolutionary War and early New 
York laws and history; the Alexander S. Macdonald library of 
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Californiana; many valuable items in the Bridgewater House and 
Halsey libraries, and from auction sales and other sources. The 
library of Mr. Church was especially noted for its collection of con- 
temporaneous works relating to periods of discovery, exploration, 
and colonization of the Western Hemisphere. In many respects it 
was a close rival, if not an equal, of the older collections of John 
Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I., and of the Lenox Library, now 
a part of the Public Library of New York. 

Of the early books relating to the discovery and exploration of 
America it possesses the first Latin Edition of the Letter of Colum- 
bus announcing the Discovery of the New World. Of these letters 
it has the four editions in Latin, all printed in 1493, one in Italian, 
and one in German, the latter being unique. These represent every 
edition that it is possible at the present day for a private collector 
to acquire, as all the copies of every other known edition are 
locked up in public institutions and hence cannot again come into 
the market. 

Of the letters of Americus Vespuccius it contains five editions 
of the Novus Mundus, giving accounts of his voyages. And here 
it may be said that by a special arrangement entered into within 
the past two or three years by ten libraries and private collectors, 
Mr. Huntington has been able to add photostat copies of other 
editions of the Mundus Novus, as well as facsimile copies of many 
other rare and unique books of this period, the originals of which 
are scattered about in the great national libraries of Europe and in 
the public and private collections in this country. These copies sup- 
plement the original editions and thus afford every facility to the 
student of early American history to carry on his studies. 

Of the First Collection of Voyages, the Paesi Nouvatnenti Retro- 
vati, the Huntington Library contains the first five editions (1507- 
1512). It also contains three editions of Waldseemiiller's Cosmo- 
graphiae Introductio, the first book in which the name America was 
given to the western continent. This little book was printed at 
St. Die, in the Vosges Mountains in eastern France, which in conse- 
quence, has been called the "Baptismal Font of America." 

Coming down a little later we have the First Four Editions in 
Spanish, Latin, Italian, and French (1522-1532) of the Four Letters 
of Cortes giving an account of his conquest of Mexico. The De 
Novo Orbe, of Peter Martyr, is represented by twelve editions in 
the original and its translations, prominent among the latter being 
Richard Eden's Decades of the New World (1555), subsequently 
reprinted and edited by Richard Willes in 1577. Of the Nine Tracts 
of Las Casas, the "Apostle to the Indians," there is also a beautiful 
copy in this collection. 
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While the Spaniards in the south were extending their explora- 
tions and establishing colonies, the French, in the north, basing their 
claims on the disputed voyage of Verrazzano (1524) and the two 
voyages of Jacques Cartier (1534-1542), explored and settled New 
France. Of the contemporaneous accounts of their activities we 
have the description of the two navigations of Cartier (1580) ; the 
Voyages of Champlain, in six editions, covering the years 1603- 
1640; the works of Hennepin, Lescarbot, and many others. 

Prominent among the many interesting accounts of the French 
settlements, are the reports made by the Jesuit missionaries to their 
superior in France. These are known among collectors as the 
"Jesuit Relations." These reports, made yearly, were printed in 
Paris from 1632-1673. Their popularity was so great that they 
were literally read to pieces so that it is with the utmost difficulty 
that the collector of the present day is able to acquire anything 
approaching a complete set. The Huntington Library is the fortu- 
nate possessor of one of the best sets of these Relations in existence, 
comprising, as it does, 58 volumes, including variant copies. 

The English claims to North America were based on Cabot's 
voyage of 1497. How, at length, the Pilgrim Fathers and others 
came to colonize the east shore of the Atlantic from Massachusetts 
to Virginia is too well known to require description. The Hunting- 
ton library is especially rich in books relating to the English explora- 
tions and settlements. Mention can only be made of a few of the 
outstanding ones relating to this period. Of Brereton's Brief and 
True Relation, the first book about New England, there are the two 
issues of 1602. Any other library would consider itself especially 
fortunate to possess even one of them. A companion volume to 
Brereton is Roster's True Relation of the Voyage of Captain Wey- 
mouth ( (1605). These books have been called "The Verie Two Eyes 
of New-England Historic" Hariot's Virginia (1588), a book of 
excessive rarity, is also on the Huntington shelves ; as is also one of 
the best collections in existence of the accounts of Frobisher's voy- 
ages to discover a northwest passage. 

The library is especially rich in material relating to the early his- 
tory of the colonies of Virginia, New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Among these may be men- 
tioned an extraordinarily fine collection of eight of the works of 
Captain John Smith, including a presentation copy of his Descrip- 
tion of New England ( 1616) to Lord Ellsmere, with, "For the Right 
Honourable the Lord Elesmore, Lord High Chancelor of England," 
printed at the top of the title-page. 

Of the early products of the American press, beginning with that 
of Cambridge, the Library contains the first book printed in British 
North America, the Bay Psalm Book (1640) ; the first Cambridge 
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Almanac; Winthrop's Declaration of Former Passages and Pro- 
ceedings betwixt the English and Narrovtgansetts (1645). This, 
the third issue of Stephen Day's press, is one of the rarest and most 
expensive books ever purchased by Mr. Huntington. Prominent 
among other works from the Cambridge press may be named Eliot's 
Indian Bible and New Testament; the Book of the General Laws 
and Liberties of Massachusetts (1648), the only known copy; and 
the Book of the General Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts 
(1660). Eliot's Indian Tracts are all here, as well as many other 
products of the early Boston press. 

Of the books issued by the first press established in New York 
by William Bradford, the library contains one of the best collections 
in existence, including two copies of the New York Laws (1694), 
Bradford's most important, if not his earliest work. 

For the period of the French and Indian War and of the Revo- 
lutionary War, there is a fine collection of 800 pamphlets purchased 
from Judge Russell Benedict of New York. These contempora- 
neous works throw much light upon many of the side-issues of these 
great contests. The War of 1812, especially that part of it taken 
by the United States on the sea, is fully recorded in the Harbeck 
Collection of Works on the Naval History of the United States; 
while for the Civil War period we have a collection of autographs 
and letters of over seventy-five per cent, of all the prominent offi- 
cers, both Union and Confederate, who took part in that conflict. 

The history of California is represented by the collection of 
Californiana made by Mr. Alexander S. Macdonald, of Oakland, 
bought two or three years since by Mr. Huntington, which, while it 
is not as extensive as that of the Bancroft Library, at Berkeley, 
comprises some 2500 items, which will give the student of the history 
of this state access to much valuable and rare material. 

Such are a few of the works in print relating to the discovery, 
exploration, and colonization, as well as later history, of that part of 
North America now known as the United States. A few colonists 
came to the shores of the Atlantic and settled, seeking to find there 
the religious freedom denied them in England. They brought with 
them the laws of England which at that time represented the best 
features of an enlightened civil liberty. This leaven, as time went 
on, spread wider and wider until the claims of Spain and France 
gave way by conquest and purchase, until the civilization and insti- 
tutions of our ancestors covered the whole of our country. 

In addition to printed sources of American history, written and 
read by contemporaries, the Huntington Library contains numerous 
manuscripts of the greatest interest and rarity. Among these may 
be named the Records of the Dutch West India Company, relating 
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to the settlement of New York. These have not yet been printed, 
but when they are they will throw a new light on the early history of 
Manhattan Island. The Judge Benedict collection of manuscripts 
relating to the history of New York contains the autographs of all 
the governors, both colonial and of the state, down to the present 
time. In the Huntington collection are many log-books of vessels 
sailing to and from American ports during the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. 

One of the most interesting and valuable items, which is, in very 
truth, the cornerstone of the history of the United States, is a col- 
lection of four holograph letters written by George III, in which 
the King gives his reasons for consenting to granting independence 
to the Colonies. With these letters are also the Minutes of the 
Privy Council and the printed Articles of Peace — the culmination 
of their deliberations. 

Here, too, are many letters of Washington and Jefferson ; the 
commission of Paul Jones, signed by both of these worthies ; and the 
Journal of Aaron Burr. Perhaps the most interesting of the manu- 
scripts in the Huntington Library is the Journal of the lamented 
Major John Andre, as well as a Letter by Benedict Arnold in May, 
1783, written to Lord North, in which he gives an account of his 
treason, and asks to be placed on the British Establishment as his 
and Mrs. Arnold's pensions would be greatly inadequate for the 
support of his numerous family. A fitting pendant to these is the 
manuscript of that portion of Washington Irving's Life of Wash- 
ington relating to Arnold's treason. 

The original manuscript of the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin is probably the most interesting, if not the most valuable, 
of any in the Huntington collection. Here, too, are the genealogy 
of George Washington given at length in a long letter and a genea- 
logical tree, both in his own handwriting. These were written in 
response to inquiries by Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King-at-Arms, 
asking for information concerning his family history. Of later date 
is a note-book carried by Abraham Lincoln during the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. General Sherman's Memoirs, the histories of 
John Fiske, and Herndon's Life of Lincoln. 

These, in brief, are a few of the historical rarities, both printed 
and manuscript that grace the shelves of the Huntington Library. 
The story of its treasures of English literature is even more remark- 
able, but this is neither the time nor the place to enter into their 
dscription. 

The question naturally arises, what is the significance of this 
great library to the Pacific Coast? In this state are numerous public 
and university libraries. The former look after the recreation and 
instruction of the general public, the latter to the needs of the pro- 
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fessors, instructors, and students of our educational institutions. 
The Huntington Library stands apart from these as a great treasure 
house of source books of American history and of English literature, 
and, in a lesser degree, of a number of other subordinate subjects. 
As its resources are better known it will become a great magnet that 
will draw to its shelves scholars not only from within the state and 
nation, but from every corner of the civilized world. The reference 
librarians of the public libraries and professors in the universities 
and colleges throughout the country will more and more, as time 
goes on, advise a constantly increasing number of scholars and 
students to make use of the Huntington Library in order that they 
may carry on their investigations and researches, realizing that in 
no other place can they be as effectively served. So, as time goes 
on, the Huntington Library is bound to become a source of inspira- 
tion to studious young men, and, it is safe to say, will become a 
great source of inspiration to scholarship in this country. 



